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One Means of ensuring that an evaluation nodel will be accepted and the 
results utilized is if the participants or clients have a stake in 
developing the model itself. Weiss (1986b) noted that this is one of Lhe 
priaary assumptions of the stakeholder approach, in that it assumes that 
"stakeh ,ders want to have evaluative information about the program and they 
are willing to participate in the evaluative process" (Weiss, 1986, p. 187). 
But the issue of stakeholder participation raises several questions which 
are the focus of this paper: (1) how is consensus achieved when there are 
multiple stakeholders' interests' involved?; (2) what factors need to be 
considered in designing an evaluation model which addresses both 
stakeholders' local concerns and sieets the state education department's 
policy ob3ectives for the statewide program?; and, (3) what type of training 
and background do evaluators need to make the stakeholder approach 
succesaf ul ? 

These questions are answered through a case study description of the 
authors' work in developing an evaluation model for implementation of a 
statewide principal Incentive program. The description is presented from 
three perspectives: origins of the model; evaluative dimensions of the 
model; and, future training of evaluators. In the firsw section, the social 
dynamics underlying the authors' work with a group comprised of community 
leaders and educational personnel from a small school district is described 
as they struggled to achieve consensus on the criteria for evaluating super- 
ior principals. This formative evaluation process is also examined in 
relation to the assumptions of both the stakeholder and responsive evalu- 
ation models as to how well these models worked in a real-life setting. 

The second section of the paper focuses on how the model could have 
been implemented in all districts across the state. The authors' view is 
that to create a successful model which can be used beyond a local context, 
the model must work on several levels o£ meaning brought into play by the 
various constituencies likely to be affected by the model. The utilization 
of such a model depends upon the use of multiple methods for assessment 
(both quantitative and qualitative) as well as the evaluator's understanding- 
of the sociopolitical context of evaluation. Patton (1986) noted this latter 
aspect was one of the most important predictors of whether evaluation 
decisions would be used by clients. 

The third section of the paper suggests that the training of evaluators 
should include extensive preparation in multiple methods, expc'jure to 
ideologies of competing research paradigms, and application of evaluation 
models to the appropriate contexts. This approach to training ^ould reflect 
ideas recently expressed in instructional psychology that students be taught 
how to use strategies for solving problems rather than how to memorize 
discrete facts. In a similar fashion, evaluators would be taught how to 
apply their professional knowledge to actual problems in the field, rather 
than .iU3t focusing on learning a single paradigm or set of methods. The 
paper concludes by ccisidering the question that the mixing of models may in 
fact become the model for a successful evaluator to follow.. 

I. Beginnings 

In 1984 South Carolina passed the Educational Improvement Act, a 
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landmark piece of legislation designed to improve the schools and raise the 
state's prestige in educational leadership, A component of the act called 
for the identification of superior teachers and principals, who would 
receive incentive pay and other forms of recognition for their work. In 1985 
the State Department of Education worked on identifying criteria for 
superior teachers, and in 1986 the DOE put out nine RFP's for districts to 
respond to in developing a model for identifying the superior principal. 
Each district would receive between $25,000-30,000 to develop a model which 
would be submitted to a review board, who would then select two or three of 
the models for state-wide implementation the following year. 

The districts who chose to apply for this money received very few 
guidelines from DOE as to how the models should be constructed, although the 
DOE did maintain a gatekeeping role by stipulating that before principals 
could apply for incentive money, they must first meet the follv^wing 
conditions: <1) receive a superior score on the DOE's own evaluation 
instrument; (2) their school must have demonstrated either a mean averaged 
gain on both BSAP (a test of basic skills developed ih-state under the Basic 
Skills Assessment Program) and CTBS (a nationally norm-referenced test) with 
a significant z-score change, or a maintenance of a positive achievement 
trend from the previous year; and, (3) the principals must choose to apply 
voluntarily. 'Uth these conditions, the DOE remained very much a stakeholder 
in the over<. 1 process even though the officials insisted they wanted the 
districts to develop models which were tailored to local operating 
conditions. 

One of the districts who chose to apply was a small district down in 
the southern part of the state near the city of Charleston. The Assistant 
Superintendent of Instruction contacted the third author, a professor of 
educational research at the University of South Carolina, and asked him to 
help her submit a proposal to secure funds to develop a principal incentive 
model for her district. Their application was successful, and early in- 
December 1985 the first meeting of the Model Development Committee (MDC) was 
convened in Hilton Head, SC, The 24 committee members (not all of whom were 
present at this first meeting) consisted of people from academia (five 
professors and two graduate assistants), the school district (the district 
superintendent, two assistants superintendents, four principals, three 
teachers and three board members), and four community representatives. The 
MDC was deliberately selected to obtain a broad cross-section .of views for 
building an effective and parsimonious model based on the experiences and 
ideas of a talented group of people interested in the district's 
educational progress. 

When the MDC first met, the general perception among the school and 
community members was that this would be another "academic" exercise, "all 
talk and no action," They were pleasantly surprised to be handed an agenda 
with specific objectives to be accomplished during this first meeting* These 
objectives were: 

fl) to orient committee members to the nature of the 
principal incentive project and strategies to be employed in 
meeting the objectives of the project; 
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(2) to identify a pool of acceptable and desirable 
incentives to be used to reward superior principals; 

(3) to ^ientify general criteria and characteristics for 
evaluating the professional performance of principals; 
and, 

(4) to identify coMunity and sichool groups (i.e., 
constituency review groups) who will review the work of 
the Model Developitent Connittee with respect to the 
specific elements of principal incentives and evaluation 
performance criteria 

Another strategy which was successfully employed to help build 
consensus was to divide the committee into small groups, each of which 
consisted of a teacher, administrator, board member, academic, and 
community member, to work on their assignments. Early in the meeting, the 
third author observed that the administrators and board members dominated 
the discussion, and that the classroom teachers (all of whom were women; 
only one board member was also a woman) were reluctant to give their 
opinions* By ensuring that the teachers were given a forum in a more 
congenial setting (e.g., a small group), this led to their increased 
visibility in the general meetings. By the end of the first two day 
conference, the group had gained a cohesive sense of identity and purpose 
and loft with the feeling that this model development would be a productive 
experience. As onr> of the professors noted, the committee would be engaged 
in developing "successive approximations" until a final model was produced. 

II. The Making of a Model 

The actual construction of the model took place during the second 
conference and third conferences. The second conference was held during the 
second week of January, 1986, and the major objectives for this conference 
were: 

(1) to report the results of the survey conducted with 
215 district personnel and community members regarding 
appropriate incentives and performance indicators; 

(2) to describe procedures used in analyzing and 
synthesizing the information obtained from the total 
constituency survey; 

(3) to make the final selection of performance 
indicators to be used in the final model; 

(4) to develop and describe procedures (i.e., sources of 
evidence and membership of the evaluation team) for 
assessing performance indicators; and, 

(5) to make the final selection of incentives to be 
awarded superior principals in the model. 

From on-going conversations at the first and second conferences, two 
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themes emerged as dominant concerns of the stakeholders that would need to 
be addressed in constructing the final model. One, the incentives for 
principals to participate in the evaluation process had to be sufficiently 
attractive so that principals would be willing to submit to what would be a 
long and time-consuming evaluation. As one principal put it, "having a 
plaque in your office looks nice, but what I want is more say about how the 
;Roney's spent in my school." The question of more local autonomy was a 
sensitive issue, the very sensitivity of which made it imperative that 
several administrators from central office be p;:esent to discuss this issue 
on the floor and engage in constructive dialogue with the principals 
present. The resolution of these discussions waj> that the incentives for the 
principals (as voted upon by the entire MDC> consisted of the following: (1) 
a salary bonus in the amount of $3,500 to be awarded as a lump sum to 
superior principals at the conclusion of the evaluation (which approximated 
an salary increase based on current pay scales); (2) discretionary 

funds for educational and school -related purchases which would be tied to 
the school's enrollment in terms of $10 per child, with the amount to be 
neither less than $2,00 nor more than $5,000; <3> increased input into the 
district budgeting process in the form of membership on the district's 
Budget Development Committee, a group normally comprised of central office 
staff and school board members; (4) increased autonomy to develop and 
implement new programs in their respective schools on a pilot basis 
exclusive of district level approval processes; and, (5) additional public 
recognition through award ceremonies, media attention and formal recognition 
at board meetings. This last incentive is the one usually given prominence 
in most evaluation models, while the preceding four are more meaningful in 
recognizing at least two r-omponents of the superior principal: effective 
instructional leadership and responsible fiscal management. Not 
surprisingly, these incentives received the enthusiastic endorsement of the 
principals on the MDO, while the central office staff, and board members, 
although initially reluctant to share some of their power, recognized 
through debates and discussions that such incentives were necessary to- 
maintain high quality, educational leadership by superior principals. 

The second theme which shaped the development of the evaluative 
ccmponents of the model was that most of the stakeholders were not 
technically sophisticated, and furthermore, they did not see the ration,^le 
at the local district level for implementing a quantitative model divorced 
from the behaviors principals actually exhibited in real -life contexts. At 
the same time, in order for a model to be effective for state-wide 
implementation, some aspects of the model would have to be quantifiable so 
that principals' performance across districts could be assessed. The 
challenge facing the MDC was to construct a model which met both concerns; 
completing this task was the primary focus of the second and third 
coi^ferences. 

In creating the evaluation component of the model, the first task was 
the selection of criteria and performance indicators that characterize the 
superior principal . The process began by expanding upon the items included 
in a sample instrument developed by the South Carolina State Department of 
Education, which included 11 criterion categories < leadership, student 
achievement and development, interpersonal competence, school-community 
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relations, school climate, personal/professional development, local options, 
achievement gains, leadership in curriculum development, and staff 
supervision). Each of these criterion categories contained a set of 
indicators reflecting aspects of the principal's performance for thct 
criterion. For example, under Leadership, one indicator was: The principal 
involves the faculty and staff in planning school programs. The HDC was 
presented with a questionnaire of 75 indicators for all 11 categories and 
during the first meeting they added 26 more, for a total of 101. They were 
then asked to rank these indicators on a five point scale as to the 
appropriateness for identifying superior principals. The analysis of these 
ratings was the basis for a questionnaire containing 86 indicators that was 
distributed to 300 persons in the district's educational community and the 
general community. 

After the results of the survey were tabulated^ the list of 101 
indicators was reduced by eliminating ones that were redundant, or not 
strongly supported by the MDC and the school and community (as reflected in 
the mean score assigned to each indicator), and combining indicators that 
were logically similar in intant. This reduced the listing to 39 Indicators, 
which were presented to the MDC at the second conference. After extensive 
discussion, revision, and voting, these 39 indicators were reduced to their 
final form of 25 indicators under 11 criterion categories and served as the 
basis for the evaluation component of the model. 

Once the criterion categories were identified the next step was to 
identify the types of evidence that would be most appropriate for 3udging 
principals' performance in these areas. Four sources of evidence were deemed 
most appropriate by the KDCs <1) scale Instruments, particularly the School 
Effectiveness Questionnaires developed by the district, which are given to 
faculty/administrators at the elementary, middle and secondary level, 
parents, and at the secondary level, to students; <2) on-site observations 
in the form of a two day visit by an outside evaluation team, who would use 
a rating checklist to record selected behaviors; <3) interviews conducted by 
the evaluation teum with randomly selected faculty and students in the 
school, as well as interviews with parents, community leaders, school board 
members and central office staff; and, <4) documentation in the form of 
memos to faculty, parental letters, school newsletters, principal's 
notebook^ school records (attendance, resource files, etc.), and personal 
documents (course transcripts, conference registration forms, etc). 

Once consensus from the whole group had been reached as to the 
incentives principals would receive^ and the nature of the evidence that 
would be collected to assess superior principals, a subset of the MDC, known 
as the Project Steering Committee, met separately to make final decisions 
regarding these and other elements <e.g., handling grievances) of t^-i model. 
One of the committee's majors tasks was to consider issues of scaling and 
weighting with respect to performance indicators Included in the model. For 
scoring purposes, the 11 criterion categories with . their accompanyina 
indicators were reorganized into five superordinate dimensions: <1) Student 
Achievement; <2) Leadership; <3) Staff Supervision; <4) Community Rerations; 
and, <5) Personal Development (see Figure 1). For each indicator within each 
dimension, two types of evidence would each be ranked on a 5-point scele. 
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the values ranging froM 0-5. In casas wh«re there were nore than two types 
of evidence to be considered, the evaluation tea» would review all the 
evidence and select the two best scores in the principal's favor. 

Scores from the various sources would have been Made comparable by 
conversion to a conKon scale as follows: 

(a) School Effectiveness Questionnaires and Community 
Questionnaires • the scores from each measure would be 
ranked in terms of a percentage of the total score. For 
example, if the maxiRUR questionnaire score is 200, any 
score above 80^ (160 points) would be given a rank of 5. 
A score falling below the 60-80 percent range would be 
given a rank of 4, and so on. 

(b> On-site observations - The scores from the rating 
checklist would be ranked following the same procedures 
for ranking scores from the questionnaires. If the 
maximum score from the checklist is 20, then a score of 
16 or above would be given a rank of 5, and so on. 

(c) Interviews - The evaluation team would use the 
Delphi technique to reach consensus on how the responses 
would be ranked, using the same scale from 0-5. 

(d) Documentation - The evaluation team would review and 
rank documents on the same scale as the interview data. 

To illustrate to the rest of the NDC how the evaluation would be 
conducted, case study data was assembled for a fictional principal, Ms. Emmy 
Lou Harris, principal of Roadville Elementary in a rural South Carolina 
town. For scoring purposes, weightings had to be assigned to the five 
performance dimensions and an overall performance criterion established. The- 
weightings, which would normally be established by representatives of the 
school district using this model, were designated within an overall 240- 
point maximum score (the maximum number of points for each dimension was 
obtained by multiplying the number of indicators under each dimension by 10 
points) as follows: 

(1) Student Achievement 40 point maximum 

(2) Leadership 90 point maximum 

(3) Staff Supervision 40 point maximum 

(4) Community Relations 30 point maximujt 

(5) Personal Development 40 point maximum 

The case study data of Ms. Harris proved a very effective tool for 
illustrating just how the model would work in an actual setting. The MDC 
were able to see very clearly just how a rural principal would be able to 
cok^ \e with a colleague from a larger, more urban district by 
demonstrating how she could emass evidence which drew upon her strengths, 
ones which may have been weaknesses for principals in larger dist'j'icts. 
Since over two-thirds of South Carolina schools were located in rural 
districts, this issue was particularly important to give all principals a 
fair chance to win the award. 
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Another- issue the MDC struggled with was the eatabliahnent of a cut-off 
score. The resolution was that during the first year of implementation^ the 
criterion for a superior principal be set at the 75th percentile; that is, 
obtaining a score of lao or better (,75x of 240) would qualify a principal to 
receive an incentive award. The rationale for this figure came the State 
Department of Education, which esMmated that as many as 25X of all 
principals might qualify for a superior rating. Whether this figure would be 
the most useful benchmark and would need to be adjusted upwards or downward 
as needed to meet state and local standards was an issue which would have 
been addressed during the evaluation of the model's first year in operation. 

A very critical question for the MDC was the validity of the model in 
terms of its meaningf ulness to the stakeholders. Many participants at these 
three conferences strongly believed that if an incentive model did not 
offer real and intangible incentives jfor principals to compete, and was not 
grounded in the perceptions and knowledge base of those who were either 
principals themselves, or in close contact with them (faculty, students, 
parents, board members), then the model would fall to be useful in any 
significant way, and thus would not be utilized except under duress by 
decree from the State Department of Education, The shared feeling at the 
close of the third conference was that this model wac valid for assessing 
principals, and to further ensure its validity, the notion of a 'superior' 
principal would be treated as a construct which would have been validated by 
content analysis procedures of case study data assembled and reviewed by a 
validation team comprised of state department officials, principals 
teachers, parents, community leaders, and student representatives. If all of 
the above named persons are affected by th'a quality of schooling in their 
district, then all should have a stake in determining just how a superior 
principal should be judged. 

III. The Evaluator's Role and Training 

The making of this model was clearly a collaborative effort on the part 
of all the MDC members; one could say its elements were jointly constructed 
and negotiated over the span of three conference^ within two jfionths' time. 
Although this model cannot ba characterized in terms of a single model well 
known in the evaluation literature (e.g., the CIPP model, the Scriven 
model, etc), the influences both of the stakeholder model and the first 
author^ s ethnographic training undoubtedly played e strong role. What was 
most important is that the evaluators did not play the traditional role of 
defining goals and objectives for the participants, but instead became, as 
Kirkup described it, "resources and facilitators whose job it was to develop 
the skills and confidence of all collective members of the project and to 
provide whatever support services are necessary for them to achieve wha'*: 
they want" (1986, p. 76). While this role is more easily filled when the 
evaluation task is formative rather than summative in nature^ it is al^o a 
forerunner of what Patton (1987) called for in defining the evaluatoj^'^s role 
in the future: that of being involved in the "front-end" p£ project 
development rather than only being involved in the "back-end" ox project 
evaluation. 

For evaluators to be successful in this role, their training must be 
diversified beyond the bounds of traditional methods of ret^earch and 
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evaluation, which are largely quantitative in orientation. Certainly n 
cc»»and of a broad array of techniques i« Tieeded, both qualitative and 
quantitative, but method alone ia not sufficient. Nor is it enough to know 
and apply a wide range of theories and/or lodels, although this too would be 
a prerequisite. What is also required is an understanding of the concept of 
evaluation in multiple contexts, recognizing the fact that each evaluation 
will need to be approached differently, and that the evaluator must be 
Bfcilled in detecting what works in a given situation and be able to supply 
it (or at least provide coverage through an evaluation teaim). As Weiss 
<1906a) perceptively noted, 

"the stakeholder approach changes the role of 
evaluators. They are not only asked to be technical 
experts who do competent research. They are required to 
be political managers who orchestrate the involvement of 
diverse interest groups. They must be negotiatiors, 
weiching one set of information requests against others 
and coming to amicable agreements about priorities. They 
must be skillful educators, sharing their knowledge 
about appropriate expectations for program development 
and program success while while giving particpants a 
sense of ownership of the study. Are the expectations 
for evaluators unreasonably high? (p. 153) 

Our conclusion is that the expectations can te met if the preparation 
of evaluators is modified to meet them. In this sense, the evaluator is not 
unlike the expert problem solver, who possess a broad array of strategies 
which can be generalized across problems of different typeso Given that our 
educational system finds it difficult to produce students who can think 
across domains, we rny ask too much of graduate programs in research and 
ev^lluation to accomplish this goal, but failure to change will continue to 
produce evaluators who produce technically perfect reports that sit on the 
office shelves gathering dust. Aa one of the teachers commented at the close- 
of the third conference, "I never really understood numbers, but this model 
makes perfect sense to me in how we're going to evaluate our principals.*' 
When models make "perfect sense" to stakeholders, then they will be used, 
and not before. 
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The makincj of a model: Utilizing consensus in formative evaluation 
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Diniension 1; Student Achj,evement 

Cidterion 1: Achievement Gains 

Indicators — 1. Ensures that students nteet basic skills 

achiev^tvBnt gain/maintenance standards 
2. Encourages and suf^rts developnent of 
achievenient standards in higher order 
thinking skills 

Criterion 1: Student Achievement and Development 

Indicator — 1, ^.scognizes jid rewards effectively 

individual and group accort5)lishments of 
students 
Cx-iterion 3: School Climate 

Indicators 1. Manages appropriately student behavior 

2. Ensures tliat the scJhool plant is an 
inviting learning environment 

Dime nsion 2 ' Leadership 

Criterion 1: Leadership 

Indicators — 1. Communicates clearly and accurately the 

school's goals to faculty, staff, 
students, and parents 
2* Involves the faculty, staff and, as 
spP^^opi^iate, students in planning school 
programs 

3. Encourages and implements recomnrtend 
positive changes 

Criterion 2: Leadership in Cui ::iculum Development 

Indicators — i . Ensures that the acadanic goals of trie 

school are translated into curricula^* and 
course objectives 

2. Ensures that curricular objective are 
translated into instructional activities 

3. Ai'ticulates the school curriculum across 
grade levels and special programs 

4. Ensures that achievement test data are 
used for the inprovaivent of instruction 
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5 . Encourages and suEpDrts development of 
extracurricular organizations and 
activities in areas such as music ^ drama, 
science fair 

6. Encourages and supports the development of 
students ' higher order thinking skil Is 
across curricular areas 

Pj5}^Qsioji_32_ Jtaj^^ 

Criterion 1: Staff Selection, Evaluation and Developnent 

Indicator 1. Recognizes and rewards effectively 

individual and group accoitplishments of 
teachers 

Criterion 2: Staff Supervision 

Indicators 1, Ccmmunicates high performance expectations 

to school staff 

2. Assesses effectively perfomnance of school 
staff 

3. Provides for the improvement of staff 
performance through appropriate staff 
seJection and temination procedures, and 
staff developrnent procedures 

Dimension 4: Coimtun ity Relations 

Criterion 1: School -Conmunity Relations 

Indicators 1. Implements plans that insure conmunity 

involvement in and awareness of school 
programs 

2. Presents self well as the chief 
representative of the school 

Criterion 2: Local Options 

Indicator 1. Recommends policy changes for the 

improverrent of the administrative 

operation of the school and/or the 
district 



D imension 5; Personal Develoirinen t 

Criterion 1: Interpersonal Competence 

Indicators 1* Deals tactfully and fairly with others 

2. Manages conflicts effectively 

3, Relates effectively with students 
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Criterion 2: Personal /Professional Deveiopnent 

Indicator 1. Keeps abreast of trends, developnents and 

research pertinent to education and school 
operation 

Evaluations proceed as follows: 

'StegJ.: Principals nveet eligibility or gateway requirenents for 
participation in the incentive program. 

Steg_2: Data are collected on principals who meet eligibility 
requirements on each of the 25 indicators. 

Step 3 ; The data are compiled and scores are totaled into: 

1) an overall principal score, 

2) a score for each of the 5 dimensions, and 

3) a score for each of the 11 criterion categories. 

§£§EJ|* Principals who meet the overall criterion score receive the 
specified awards. 

Step 5: Strengths and weaknesses of participating principals are 
revealed to them based on their high and low dimension and 
criterion category scores. 

Step 6 : Provision is made to strengthen principals' weaknesses. 
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